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In his Poetics, Aristotle, it is well known, devotes 
much space to the differentiation of epic poetry and 
tragedy. In the Iliad and the Odyssey he found the 
seeds of tragedy, as in the Margites, so long ascribed to 
Homer, he saw the germs of comedy. In Chapter 5 
he says 1 : 

Epic poetry agrees with Tragedy in so far as it is an 
imitation in verse of characters of a higher type. They 
differ in that Epic poetry admits but one kind of metre 
and is narrative in form. They differ, again, in length : 
for Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to confine 
itself to a single revolution of the sun, or but slightly to 
exceed this limit; whereas the Epic action has no limits 
of time. ... Of their constituent parts some are 
common to both, some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, 
therefore, knows what is good or bad Tragedy, knows 
also about Epic poetry; for all the parts of an Epic 
poem are found in Tragedy, but what belongs to 
Tragedy is not all found in the Epic poem. 

In Chapter XVII Aristotle lays down some practical 
rules for the epic poet. In tragedy, for instance, the 
episodes must be strictly relevant to the action; they 
must also be short. On the other hand, it is the epi- 
sodes that give extension, that dignity which comes 
from very size, to the epic poem. The plot of the 
Odyssey, for example, is of the simplest and the short- 
est; far the larger part of that poem consists of epi- 
sodes. In Chapter XVIII Aristotle distinguishes thus a 
tragedy and a proper epic structure: 

By an Epic structure I mean one with a multiplicity of 
plots : as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude; in the drama the result is far from the 
expectation 2 . The proof is that the poets who have 
dramatized the whole story of the fall of Troy, instead 
of selecting portions, like Euripides, or who — unlike 
Aeschylus — have taken the whole tale of Niobe, either 
fail utterly or figure badly on the stage. 

Again, in Chapter 24, Aristotle says: 

Epic poetry has, however, a great — a special — capa- 
city for enlarging its dimensions. ... In Tragedy we 
cannot imitate several actions carried on at one and the 
same time. We must confine ourselves to the action 
on the stage and the part taken by the players. But in 
Epic poetry, owing to the narrative form, many events 
simultaneously transacted can be represented, and 



'I use Butcher's translation. 

2 Professor Lane Cooper, in his translation of the Poetics (see The 
Classical Weekly 7.40) gives this clause better, thus (page 63) : 
"but when the entire thing is reduced to the scale of a drama, the 
result is far below one's expectations." 



these, if relevant, add mass and dignity to the poem. 
This particular merit conduces to a grandeur of effect; 
it also serves to divert the mind of the hearer and to 
relieve the story with varying episodes. For sameness 
of incident produces satiety and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

Interesting commentaries on these passages may be 
found in Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, 279-283, 345-347. Professor Butcher dis- 
cusses in particular the place of episodes in tragedy and 
in the epic; the fact that a play cannot, except through 
the mouths of messengers or similar means, place before 
us other than successive events, but that the epic, by 
virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions that 
are simultaneous; the fact, further, that the action of 
the drama is concentrated, while that of the epic is 
large and manifold. He notes, further, that the true 
temper of the epic audience is set forth in the words of 
King Alcinous, in Odyssey 11. 373-376, 

Behold the night is of great length unspeakable, and 
the time for sleep in the hall is not yet ; tell me therefore 
of those wondrous deeds. I could abide even to the 
bright dawn, so long as thou couldst endure to rehearse 
to me those woes of thine in the hall. 

The spectator of a tragedy, on the other hand, is 
impatient to see the sequel; he cannot listen to long 
stories, to adventures unconnected with that in which 
the central interest lies. Says Professor Butcher 
further: 

The epic poem relates a great and complete action, 
which attaches itself to the fortunes of a people, or to 
the destiny of mankind, and which sums up the life of a 
period. . . . The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the episodes, the marvellous 
incidents of epic poetry, only partly depend on the 
spontaneous energy of the hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents the 
destiny of the individual man. Action and character 
are here more closely intertwined. . . . The action is 
the product of the characters and the circumstances in 
which they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces of 
the spirit. . . . The element of chance is all but 
eliminated. An inner bond of probability or necessity 
binds events together. 

The dramatic character of the Aeneid has been often 
remarked. On Vergil's profound study of the Greek 
tragedians some excellent things were said, for example, 
by Conington, in his Introduction to the Aeneid, 2. xxx- 
xxxvi (4th edition, 1884). Readers may be reminded 
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here of recent papers published in America: N. C. 
De Witt, The Dido Episode as a Tragedy, The Classical 
Journal 2. 283-288 ; E. K. Rand, Vergil and the Drama, 
ibid. 4. 22-33, 5 I_ 6i; H. H. Yeames, On Teaching 
Vergil, The School Review 20. 1-26; H. H. Yeames, 
The Tragedy of Dido, The Classical Journal 8. 139-150, 
193-202. In The Classical Weekly 5. 129-130 
Professor Lodge noticed Professor Rand's paper and 
that of Professor Yeames in The School Review. In • 
1907 Professor De Witt, now at the University of 
Toronto, submitted to the University of Chicago, as 
his thesis for the doctorate, an essay entitled The Dido 
Episode in the Aeneid of Vergil (78 pages. William 
Briggs, Toronto). Chapter IV (38-53) deals with The 
Dido Episode as a Tragedy. 

Of special interest in this connection is a book by 
Professor F. J. Miller, of the University of Chicago: 
Two Dramatizations from Vergil. I. Dido — The 
Phoenician Queen. II. The Fall of Troy. (The 
LTniversity of Chicago Press, 1908. Si. 00). In the 
Preface we read : 

The epic is a drama on gigantic scale; its acts are 
years or centuries; its actors, heroes; its stage, the 
world of life; its events, those mighty cycles of activity 
that leave their deep impress on human history. . . . 
Such gigantic dramas could be presented on no human 
stage. But in them all are lesser actions of marked 
dramatic possibility. . . . All these furnish abundant 
material for the tragic stage; but all leave much to be 
supplied of speech and action before the full-rounded 
drama could take form. In the Aeneid alone is found, 
among the minor parts that make up the epic whole, a 
dramatic action well-nigh complete — the love story of 
Aeneas and Dido. 

Professor Miller, then, in verses which are almost 
wholly translations of Vergil, works out the two 
tragedies named above — the former in four acts, the 
latter in three. Professor Miller's skill in translation 
is well known from his rendering of the plays of Seneca. 
Some thirty pages of music for five different songs, in 
the Dido, are given. The book has been used over and 
over with success. 

The immediate occasion of the foregoing remarks 
was the pleasure I derived from a play, in Latin, called 
Dido, given in the Auditorium of Hunter College, New 
York City, on Friday, March 19, by the girls of the 
Senior Class of the Hunter College High School. The 
performance was under the direction of Miss Susan E. 
Van Wert and Mrs. Elizabeth von Minckwitz, of the 
Latin Department of the High School. The High 
School Orchestra, directed by Mrs. Clotilde Egbert, 
rendered, in excellent fashion, several selections, and a 
chorus, consisting of such members of the Class as 
were not in the play proper, sang the first 1 1 lines of 
Eook 1 of the Aeneid, and the closing lines of Book 4. 
The rehearsals occupied a little over a month. 

The libretto used was made in the first instance, I 
understand, by Professor Whicher, of Hunter College. 
Latin passages, selected from Books 1 and 4, portrayed 
Aeneas and Achates reconnoitering, their meeting with 



Venus, their coming to Carthage, the meeting of Aeneas 
and Dido, their love, the interview of Venus and Cupid, 
the compact by Juno and Venus, the coming of 
Mercury, the parting of Aeneas and Dido, and, finally, 
the death of Dido. One very effective innovation was 
due to Miss Van Wert and Mrs. von Minckwitz — the 
breaking up of long speeches into shorter passages, 
spoken by two or more personages. This greatly 
enhanced the dramatic effect. This was particularly 
noticeable at 1. 522-558. Here 522-529 were spoken 
by Ilioneus; Dido replied, in 562-564, supplemented 
by two new verses, 

sed quo cursus erat vobis? et quas regiones, 
o multum iactati homines, attingere vultis? 

Ilioneus spoke again, 527-543; Dido answered in 565- 
571. Then in turn Sergestus, Cloanthus and Ilioneus 
made impassioned appeals to the queen, speaking 
respectively 544"550, 55i~553. 555-558. As already 
said, the effect was distinctly to emphasize the dramatic 
quality of the scene as a whole. I kept thinking all the 
time of the long speeches in the tragedies of Seneca, and 
the part they have plaj'ed in the argument that Seneca's 
tragedies were never meant for actual performance. 

Scene 3 of Act 1 also seemed to me very effective. 
1. 657-688 was turned into a dialogue between Cupid 
and Venus, as follows: Cupid, 657-662; Venus, 664- 
669; Cupid, 670-672; Venus, 673-679; Cupid, 680- 
682 (with change, of course, of ego to hi, and of recondam 
to reconde); Venus, 683-684; Cupid, 685-688 (with 
change of le to me, oi f alias to fallam, and a very good 
simulation of the mischievous pleasure Cupid takes in 
his task). To this was appended the dialogue between 
Juno and Venus in 4. 93-127. 

I will not say more of the arrangement of the material 
used, because I hope that the performance will be 
repeated, and I have no wish to tell overmuch in ad- 
vance about the play. The acting was good, both 
relatively (I mean if one bears in mind the youth of the 
performers) and actually; Dido's part, in particular, 
was well carried. 

I congratulate all concerned in the production of the 
play, and heartily commend their example to others. 
The giving of ancient plays in English is a highly 
commendable enterprise; far better, however, to my 
mind, is the giving of plays in Latin and in Greek. Of 
the many plays I have seen given in Latin and in 
Greek none has failed, if well presented, to grip hard 
the audience. 

C. K. 

TWO LOVERS OF THE CLASSICS 

It has occurred to me that some of the readers of 
The Classical Weekly might be interested in the 
following specimen of Latin versification which came 
under my notice many years ago — taken from a book 
entitled Recollections of a Past Life, by Sir Henry 
Holland, an eminent physician of London, distinguished 



